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ANNOUNCEMENT: 





The Victor Company presents a new instrument 


exclusively for the schoo 





A combination of the 
Victor and Victrola, 
designed and manufac- 
tured expressly to meet 
every requirement of 
school use. 





The Victor is now in daily 
use in the schools of more than 
800 cities, and will eventually 
become a necessary part of the 
equipment of every school in 
the United States 





It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physic: 
culture drills, etc., etc., are ail 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical with the Victor and 
Victor Records, 





We feel sure this new instru- 
ment made expressly for the 
— will receive the full 

pprov: il of every teacher and 
seapervine r of music. 





The Victor XXV 


A UMM ea Tt a 3 iN 
a hools. 
i -nsely ail al : . 
wiz $60 special quotation to schools only 
* ae = 
A” : 





The Victor XXV closed 


With horn removed and 
securely locked to protect 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 











,Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 

% in. deep, 12-inch turntable. Nickel-plated Exhi- 
bition Sound Box. Victor tapering arm and “goose 
neck”’ sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indi- 
cator. Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor 
(can he wound while playing). Equipped with remove 
able No. 31 Victor oak horn, 


Ask any Victor dealer in the world to 
send this special School Victor to your school 
for a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your every question 


and arrange all the details 
vy 
- 







of a trial for you. 


Public School 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. \Wieses 4 ) ne 


Camden, N. J. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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>» and School League, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
A SOCIAL CENTER WITH CLASSES IN ENGLISH AND IN 
NATURALIZATION 





— a 





Home and School League, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD FINDING ITSELF THROUGH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EVENING RECREATION CENTER.—THE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR MAYOR MEETING TOGETHER 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION * 
Mary P. Fo.iett 


Women’s Municipal League, Boston, Mass. 


We have all had a tendency, I think, to be a 
little vague about aims when it has been a 
question of grown-ups. When asked to write 
a paper on adult recreation, I inquired what adult meant and was 
told, “All who no longer count themselves children.” Much more 
has been done in formulating the ends to be reached through play 
for those under sixteen than for those over that age. It is difficult, 
however, to develop a proper technique for the recreation of adults 
if we do not put clearly before ourselves the objects of that tech- 
nique. We have all talked a good deal about organized play and 
supervised play, and indeed that emphasis has been needed and is 
needed and will be needed for a long time yet to come. Still most of 
us are now looking forward to the step beyond this and are asking, 
more specifically than ever before when speaking of adult recreation, 
—organized for what purpose? supervised with what intention, to 
what end? We have been delighted justly with the results of 
organized play, as measured against unorganized play, but organ- 
ized play is certainly not where we are going to leave off; it is 
exactly where we are going to begin. Let us suppose we have 
organized play. Now what are the aims of organized recreation 
for adults? In other words, what is it we hope from the leisure 
hours of working young men and women, or older men and women? 
I should say the primary, fundamental aim, 
including all others, is to develop the true 
social being, to fit men and women to take 
their place in society,—to fulfil its general relations, its civic rela- 
tions, to the utmost of their ability. What is needed to attain this 
end? 


After Organized 
Play— What ? 


To Develop the 
Social Being 


First, to teach the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the group, not the subordination of 
repression, but of activity for the common 


Subordinate the Indi- 
vidual to the Group 


good. 


* Extracts from address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 7, 1913 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


Secondly, to develop the powers of self- 
expression and initiative and the sense of 
responsibility. As has been recently pointed 
out, many men and women work all day in occupations which tend 
to repress and stifle all initiative, all power of decision, of self- 
expression, or of self-dependence. Even when the factor of the 
machine does not enter in, one obeys every moment orders from 
above, and never has the education of making one’s own decisions 
and failing or succeeding from one’s own initiative. Is the develop- 
ment of our young men and women to stop here? Are we going to 
have the right kind of citizens unless we provide means to develop 
initiative, will-power, self-direction? Those who have made a 
special study of the years from sixteen to twenty-five agree that the 
quality most often lacking, or existing in very small degree, is that one 
most needed of all—a sense of responsibility. How to arouse and 
develop the sense of responsibility through recreation is one of the 
most vital problems before us, I believe. To this end, and to other 
ends, all adult recreation should be constantly and insistently a train- 
ing in self-government. 

Third, the formation of habits is a most im- 
portant part of recreation. You cannot preach 
to people pluck, perseverance, moderation, 
self-restraint, and expect them thereby to become persevering, self- 
controlled. You may at the utmost arouse their admiration of 
these qualities, even their wish to possess them, which is of course 
a good foundation, but it is, alas, only the foundation, the whole 
structure has now to be erected. How are we going to help our 
young people erect this structure? 

The Boston School Committee in October, 
1912, opened, in four high-school buildings, 
evening recreation centers for all those over 
fourteen not in school. Only those are allowed to join the Boston 
evening centers who wish to come for some definite purpose. This 
is a principle not yet fully accepted in adult recreation, but one that 
I believe is coming to be accepted more and more. It has always 
been thought necessary to provide some specific activity, basket- 
weaving, sloyd, games, for children’s clubs, but many people have 
thought that those over sixteen or seventeen could come together 
with profit in what was called a social club. Most of us think now 
that the degree of profit from such clubs has been exaggerated. 


Develop a Sense of 
Responsibility 


Form Desirable 
Habits 


Each One Must Have 
a Definite Purpose 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


We have all known many of these social clubs (they are usually 
called social and literary clubs!), they often degenerate into mere 
lounging places or places to drop into for half an hour or so before 
the commercial amusements of the city begin, to read a newspaper 
or to make an appointment. 

Men and women, boys and girls, who have 
been under other people’s direction all day 
need in the evening something more than passive amusement, which 
requires nothing but reception on their part. The active participa- 
tion of the individual is necessary for the amusement to have life- 
giving power. We saw this in our mothers’ clubs in our four 
centers this winter. They enjoyed seeing their children do folk- 
dances, but it was the afternoons when they danced the Virginia 
reel themselves that they went home with their faces aglow and with 
the quickened heart-beat which meant a lifting of burdens and an 
easier facing of the home problems. 

In our Boston evening centers we have made 
no provision for the so-called social club. 
We have had this winter in the four centers, 
twenty-nine musical clubs (orchestras, bands, glee clubs, mandolin 
clubs and mixed choruses), fourteen dramatic, eleven plain sewing, 
novelty sewing and Irish lace, one millinery, eight folk-dancing, one 
social dancing, four young men’s civic clubs,* one young women’s 


Active Participation 


Ninety-five Clubs—and 
Not One “Social Club” 


*In Munich one of the main objects of the continuation schools, considered of 
equal importance with the industrial training, is the training in citizenship. The Boston 
School Committee is one of the first school boards in this country to recognize training 
in citizenship as part of its duty to our youth from 14 to 21, as its duty to those who 
have left school at 14 as well as to those who are still in school, and it hopes to reach 
through the evening centers those it does not reach through the regular day or night 
school. 

Mr. James Clark, President of the Edinburgh Board of Education, said in his 
report of 1911: “‘The close of the day school course is probably the most critical period 
in the life of children. There is grave danger of educational and moral waste if they 
are suddenly set free from discipline and instruction.” And of equal interest and 
significance are the two questions and answers in the 1912 report of the Edinburgh 
organizer of continuation classes: 

“How can the control, discipline and training of the old system of apprenticeship 
be obtained under modern conditions?” 

“How can workers in blind alley occupations be prepared for entry into the ranks 
of adult labour?” 

The answers given are: 

“1. Attendance at continuation classes. 

“2. The taking part in some part of corporate life—club life, Boy Scouts, Boys’ 
Brigade, gymnastic classes, athletic clubs.” 

The juxtaposition of no. 1 and no. 2 is a striking corroboration of the position of 
the Boston School Committee which last year began the education of club activities in 
the evening centers, and this year is asking the Legislature for money for continuation 
schools. Our Committee has seen that the fourteen to eighteen or twenty year age 
must have further oversight and training and is taking the same two means as advocated 
by Edinburgh for providing that guidance. 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


civic club, one men’s civic club, eight athletic clubs, one printing, 
nine art, four boys’ games clubs, four girls’ games clubs (not for 
the playing of games, but to prepare girls from seventeen to twenty 
to tell stories to children and to teach them games and songs), and 
four mothers’ clubs,—in all ninety-five. 

The young people of each neighborhood have 
been steadily encouraged to do something. If 
some one had a wish to play the violin, that 
was discovered, and he was shown some way of learning how, so 
that he could join the neighborhood orchestra. If a young man 
wished to learn to debate or to know something of civic affairs, 
every opportunity was given him. Dancing was favored as being 
as valuable in its way as civic training. All who wished some 
form of activity were cordially welcomed in the centers. (They 
have had moving-pictures, it is true, once a week or once a fortnight, 
but all who came to these were encouraged to join some club and 
take some active part in the center). You can easily see the effect 
of this plan on the neighborhoods. As the young men and women 
could not get into the center clubs unless they did something, they 
began to inquire of themselves what they wished to do. Thus all 
had the training and development of the activity chosen. We hope 
through this requirement alone to make each neighborhood more 


Everybody Does 
Something 


alive. 
Those activities were chosen for the centers 


ray rorya Soya which required pulling together, such as 
dramatic and glee clubs, orchestras and bands, 
civic and debating clubs, folk-dancing and team games. In these 
it was hoped the members would learn patience, perseverance, pluck, 
self-control, forbearance. But above everything else it was hoped 
that through such activities as these might be taught the valuable 
lesson of the subordination of the individual to the group. 
From the beginning we have had a basis of 
self-government. Each club had its own 
officers and constitution and was self-govern- 
ing, while a central council in each center composed of the president 
and one elected delegate from each club was given as much control 
as it was able to take. It is hoped that some day these central 
councils will be sufficiently trained to take practical direction of the 
centers. 


A Basis of Self- 


government 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


The absolute insistence I always put on self- 
Self-government government is not only because I think people 
pres: to the Success | .ed this training. I think also it is the only 

ult Recreation 7 

way we can keep our members. It is a good 
idea to catch your hare before you cook it, and what some of us 
have felt chiefly about adult recreation was not so much perhaps 
concerned with the question of how to deal with adults after we 
got them, as how to get hold of them, or rather to keep them, for 
novelty will always bring numbers at first. I believe that there is 
only one way to keep them and that is to make them really feel that 
they are directing themselves, that the place is theirs, that they have 
charge of all the activities and are responsible for them. I believe 
that real self-government is absolutely necessary to the success of 
adult recreation. 

For the older men and women the truth of this is obvious, but 
I believe it to be just as true for the young men and women. The 
adolescent age is utterly different, physiologically and psycholog- 
ically, from the age of the child under fourteen. Just at this age, 
too, the external circumstances of the child’s life are changing; 
he is earning money and is partially independent economically, and 
feels wholly independent humanly. Our methods must meet this 
state of things frankly, and be utterly different from those followed 
in school. The secret is to give this period of youth just as much 
self-direction as is wisely possible. 

And the question is not whether we shall allow them self- 
government or not; we have to teach them self-government. Self- 
government is not a thing which can be presented to you. It is like 
almost everything else in life, a thing which you must win, must 
conquer for yourself. This of all the functions of adult recreation 
centers, I believe to be the most important,—to show our young 
people how to win self-government, to train them in the ways of 
self-direction. 

The director of a club to whom I gave sug- 
Not the Vote Alone, cestions in regard to his club being self- 
but the Preparation . 
Sos thins Gan governed, told me triumphantly the next 

week: “I didn’t decide such and such a 
matter for them. I got them together at 9.25 [five minutes before 
closing time] and put it up to them and told them they were to 
decide; so we got their vote and now we are going to do as they 
decided.” That director had understood only half of what I meant. 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


It is the process of self-government that is educational and valuable. 
Instead of giving them five minutes to make their decision, they 
ought to have had an hour. 

On the other hand I was present at a meeting of a central 
council where they took two hours to decide whether the colors of 
the organization should be dark blue and white or medium blue and 
white. There was a hot debate. But I saw they were learning in 
some measure during that time self-control, forbearance, courtesy, 
consideration for the opinions of others, and many other valuable 
qualities. It was that two hours that I think of value to those young 
people, not just the two minutes at the end when the vote was taken. 
Beginning with questions in which they will be genuinely interested 
and yet in which we are willing to give them the final decision with- 
out claiming the right of veto, gradually our members can be given 
more and more responsibility. 

At our Boston centers the members preside at public meetings, 
usher at concerts and lectures, and have general charge of the 
conduct of all public assemblies. This is very important in the case 
of dances. The large dance which closed the activities of the 
centers this year was attended by six hundred people, and managed, 
with constant help and advice, by the members of the centers them- 
selves. Twenty-one floor directors, aides, held frequent meetings 
for three weeks, and were taught how to work out for themselves 
the standards for that dance and the whole method of conduct. 
It is our hope gradually to get our members to take some responsi- 
bility towards the younger ones, also responsibility in community 
and municipal efforts, and to understand their responsibility as 
voters. 

The development of responsibility and self- 
direction will be the most effective means of 
raising standards. We are hearing a great 
deal just now of regulated recreation, regulated dance-halls. I think 
we must give this word regulation a secondary place. You can 
force a moral code on people from above yet this will change them 
very little, but by a system of self-governing clubs with leaders who 
know how to lead, we can make real progress in educating people 
to higher standards. This is true of athletic games as well as of 
dances. We find indeed that it is true of all parts of our center 
work. Through the stormy paths of club election of officers, I have 
seen leaders often guide their young men to an understanding of 


Education Better 
than Regulation 
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THE AIMS OF ADULT RECREATION 


honest politics. It is usually easier, it is true, to do for people, it 
is easier to “regulate” their lives, but it is not the way to bring the 
results we wish. We want education not regulation. 

We can get a recreation raised to its highest 
power of usefulness only through able leader- 
ship. The greatest need of the adult recrea- 
tion movement is a wise and trained leadership, a leadership realiz- 
ing the furthest possibilities of recreation and trained in the 
methods by which these possibilities may be reached. We surely 
cannot feel any large degree of satisfaction that young men and 
women have, during the time they have been with us, been kept 
out of undesirable places. We cannot be content with our work 
unless we see its positive influence in the lives of those with whom 
we have to do. For this we require more than sympathetic, well- 
intentioned young men and women for leaders. We have got to 
put at the head of every recreation center, outdoors or indoors, 
rural or urban, trained people, men and women who understand 
the psychology of recreation for adults as well as the psychology of 
play for children. We want people who understand that their work 
with adults must be constructive and who know how to make it so. 
We used to have an idea that we as leaders 
emanated something regenerating from our 
mere presence. It seems now a particularly 
naive idea. We know now that we must get people to do their own 
regenerating. This is exactly our task, to help them to do this. 
But there is a technique here to be worked out. I wish we might all 
agree on this point and concentrate for the next few years on the 
working out of this technique. Let us make a more definite attempt 
than we have ever before to co-ordinate technique and aims, to 
study the technique of our work at every single step in its relation 
to the ends to be reached. 

I cannot sum up my ideas on the aims of adult 
recreation better than by saying it is to fit 
people for a larger measure of democracy. 
We used to talk a good deal about doing for others; that has been 
superseded by our present idea of doing with others. The whole 
significance of the value of recreation is that you play with people. 
You study by yourself, many forms of work you perform by your- 
self, you can take exercise by yourself. Now the most striking 
characteristic of the present time is that people are doing more 
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HOW TO SECURE A LARGER ATTENDANCE 


things together. They are coming together more than ever before 
in municipal movements, for national purposes, in labor unions, in 
associations of employers and employees. The key-note of the 
twentieth century is the passion for solidarity. That this is so is 
the great hope of our future democracy. To train people for that 
larger degree of democracy which we see coming, to help them 
learn how to work and play together, how to live together har- 
moniously and effectively, is the great mission of adult recreation 
and what makes it loom up so large at the present moment. Be- 
cause togetherness is the essence of play, we can through adult 
recreation, while giving it expression, at the same time foster it and 
bring it to fine issues. 


HOW TO SECURE A LARGER ATTENDANCE AT 
EVENING RECREATION CENTER 
MEETINGS FOR ADULTS * 


Joun H. CHaseE 
Superintendent Playground Association, Youngstown, Ohio 


When we opened our eight schoolhouses for family gatherings 
(not for young folks; we had boy scouts, camp fire girls, and 
gymnastics for these) for family gathering, meaning Papa, Mary, 
Johnnie, we expected about thirty or forty would be present, and if 
refreshments were announced the number might be inflated to 
seventy or eighty, but to make sure we provided a hundred and 
twenty-five chairs for each center. To our utter surprise when we 
opened our doors in every case between two and three hundred 
people crowded in, took every chair and every inch of standing room, 
and made it necessary to turn away all late-comers. This kept up 
through the season. What was the reason? We had observed four 
types of meetings in other cities. 

First, some cities we knew had moving picture 
shows in their schools. These drew the 
crowds, but in material were little better than 
the common commercial moving picture theater and were expensive 
to maintain, with their high rent for films and a licensed operator, 


Learning from Other 
Cities 


* Extracts from address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 8, 1913 
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HOW TO SECURE A LARGER ATTENDANCE 


fire protection, and so forth. The attendance was good ; the material 
presented, mediocre. 

Second, other cities had lectures. This gave material that was 
worth while, but the audiences were small. Advertising was ex- 
pensive, difficult, discouraging. The material was good; the audi- 
ence was poor. 

Third, parent-teacher’s associations. These brought the home 
and the school together. Their weakness was that they met only 
a few times a year, generally in the afternoons, and that these 
parents were almost always of one sex. The subject matter of 
parent-teacher’s associations was fine; their audience too limited in 
range and too rarely assembled. 

Fourth, a few school centers, and many social settlements, had 
adult clubs with self-activity, business meetings, and local talent. 
Their danger was that they would be crude and factional, and if 
unrestricted introduce religion, socialism; their good features, in- 
creased interest, growth and self-development. 

We considered these four activities, and de- 
cided to try to wrap them all up in one bundle, 
and deliver the whole package at every meet- 
ing, eliminating their bad features as much as possible, and making 
them supplement each other. 

We therefore bought a Home Kinetoscope 
moving picture machine, a recent invention of 
Edison’s. This is cheap, $85, can be carried by yourself and a boy 
as you are going to a school after supper, and can be set up and 
ready for business in ten minutes. The rental on new films is slight. 
There are good films of zoological gardens, fairy stories, trick 
films. This brought the crowd. 

Early in the fall, before the leading men of the 
city were tied up with engagements, we got the 
most famous of them to promise to speak, giving an oration or lec- 
ture on the subject for which they were noted, not to last over 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. This last is vitally important, 
because if the children did not happen to be reached they could 
stand it for that length of time, while the adults were pleased. 
These lectures contained material that was worth while. 

Third, we organized local committees, which 
helped in the management of the crowds and 


Taking the Good 
from Each 


Moving Pictures 


Lectures 


Local Committees 
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HOW TO SECURE A LARGER ATTENDANCE 


secured local talent, such as reciters, singers, bands, clog dancers, 
Indian club swingers. This gave enthusiasm and self-development. 
Lastly, we pledged the superintendent of 
schools, the manual training and domestic 
science teachers, and the physical training teachers to give exhibi- 
tions with their children of their work, to tell of their courses, and 
give the parent-teacher’s point of contact. By making everything 
prompt, short, and snappy, we could give all of these things at 
every meeting, and have them supplement each other. For instance, 
the moving pictures caught the crowd; the lectures gave something 
worth while; the school authorities gave a school-home tie; and the 
local committees gave interest, local talent, and some cultural effect 
through music. 


School Co-operation 


This constituted the program. Now for the 
advertising. This one little card did all of our 
advertising. It reads as follows: “The Play- 
ground Association and The Board of Education invite you and 
your friends to an entertainment at ............ccccccccceces ; 
OE Sieh centwntenneeiewws ee eee. 
Motion Pictures, and Music. Children not admitted unless accom- 
panied by parents.” The principal of the school gives these to his 
teachers, and the teachers to each scholar, who then fills in his 
school, the date, and the name of the speaker, and takes it home to 
his parents. The children want to come to the moving pictures, but 
they can’t get in without their parents,—(the management must be 
very strict there), so the parents come, they laugh with their children 
over the pictures, they enjoy the lecture, and are interested in the 
local talent, and want to come again for their own sakes. So, we 
rarely have to use these invitations except for the first meetings and 
after the Christmas and spring vacations. To keep the school people 
interested we have adopted a little plan which I think is worth 
while. We pay the janitors $1.50 for their work and the principals 
$2.00 to preside and help with the program. Practically they are 
not asked to do much in the way of outside preparation, but it is 
worth the two dollars to have them present and to have them help 
carry on the movement, for then they are interested and in sym- 
pathy, and there is harmony between the day and night activities. 

In the past we have had to hold our meetings 
in the school corridors. Three weeks ago the 
Board of Education called for bids for a new 


Invitations Sent 


through Children 


A Recognized Place 
for These Meetings 
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RECREATION CENTERS IN LOUISVILLE 


grammar school building. Eight plans were submitted. One archi- 
tect gave specifications for a social center auditorium with a seating 
capacity of four hundred. The Board awarded him the contract 
and publicly explained that their main reason for awarding him the 
honor was because of his suggested plan for social center activities. 
Thus here and everywhere over the country the spirit and life and 
joy that we are all trying to put into prosaic society is being grad- 
ually made possible and permanent through brick and stone. 


EVENING RECREATION CENTERS * 


PAULINE F. WITHERSPOON 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I do not know why we did not have our school- 
Ph Phy Maman houses open many years ago. Last year 
People Come!” P : ow § ming ti y 

I heard Dr. Felix Adler say that to him it was 
a great humiliation that in America we should have to have a 
national child labor association, because America should be the one 
country of all which should not be supported by the labor of its 
children. But he said his comfort was that the message of the child 
labor association to all the factories was, “Let my little people go.” 
In Louisville the message of the social centers is, “Let my little 
people come.” In the margin of the day let them come from the 
mill, from the factory, into the schoolhouses and into the one 
church which is open as a social center, and there find the freedom 
and the democracy which they are seeking in the public dance halls 
and the saloons. We have in Louisville three million dollars in- 
vested in our fifty-four school buildings. They are used one-sixth 
of the available time. That is one-sixteenth per cent efficiency. 
We want to use them all of the week, and on Sunday,—but using 
them on Sunday is a thing way ahead. We are thankful now that 
we are able to smoke and to dance in the schoolhouse evenings. 

The women’s club held in the beginning a 
The Center Should recreation survey of a good many of our 
payin o_o buildings, to find places that were 

particularly suitable for social centers. Of 
these we selected two, and these were more or less forced upon the 
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RECREATION CENTERS IN LOUISVILLE 


neighborhood. I do not think that a good thing. The neighborhood 
ought to ask for a social center. We had nobody trained to take 
charge of them, our board of education knew nothing about them, 
and our people did not understand. It was only after study, after 
conference with the social workers of the city and the board of 
education, that people began to get any conception of what it was 
we were after. We decided to open one center in one of the best 
residence sections and the other in a mill section. It was necessary 
at first to gather together the people of these neighborhoods in mass 
meetings and tell them what we wanted to do, and then, because we 
had no money and the board of education could not give us any, 
and the city could not see that it was better to put two thousand 
dollars into the recreation of its young people than into jails and 
juvenile courts and a detention home, we were forced to do all the 
work by volunteers. You who have tried to work with volunteers 
know what that meant. We had eighty-one the first year. They 
made up in power and in their great interest and spontaneity for 
their irregularity and lack of training, and they themselves became 
centers for disseminating the social center spirit through the city. 
We drew our volunteers from the kindergarten association, girls’ 
clubs, and women’s clubs. From the directors of the social centers 
down to the women who chaperoned the girls, everybody was a 
volunteer that first year. 

The next year another neighborhood attempted 
A Handicap ina Dis- 4 social center, having raised the money for it. 
tinction between Educa- . 
‘dees sani ds cine The board of education guaranteed the use of 

the building. It was necessary to put in elec- 
tric lights because the school buildings are none of them equipped 
for evening use, and to throw several rooms together to make an 
auditorium. The board did these things because they were con- 
strued to be a part of educational work, but they could not give us 
a cent for what they considered the purely recreational side. The 
social center was organized. 
Three months ago the fourth social center was 
attempted in another neighborhood. Now we 
have made up our minds that in order to get a 
social center we must have at least a hundred signers to a petition, 
and must have a certain amount of money raised by the people of 
the neighborhood, and that they must promise the board of educa- 
tion to support the center long enough to make a thorough trial. 


To Insure Satisfactory 
Beginnings 
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This fourth neighborhood promised all this, and more, and so the 
fourth social center was started this winter. A letter which I re- 
ceived from the secretary of the men’s club of that center yesterday 
said, “In your opening talk to us when we had our first meeting, you 
told us this social center was a baby. We are not creeping any 
longer. We are not even walking any longer. Now we are 
running.” 

We are hoping for great things from the work 
All-the-year Recreation that the National Playground Association has 
a done through two of its secretaries, who came 

to Louisville and made a recreation survey 
and laid out a permanent program, including all-the-year recreation. 
This would mean the playgrounds we already have and the social 
centers would be put under the same management. We have been 
hoping for that because until our charter is changed we shall be 
unable to have the board of education pay anyone to take charge of 
social centers. I have been for three years giving every minute of 
my time outside of making my own living to these social centers, 
and they have gone beyond me. We have got to put somebody in 
charge who will give his whole time to it. 

If we can combine and have one paid director, then there would 
seem to be no reason why we should not have fifty-four social 
centers in Louisville. That is what we are looking forward to. 
I want to see the day when our fifty-four schoolhouses shall be used 
for meetings to build up public sentiment. I want to see the time 
when in each of our schoolhouses there will be a social center 
director putting his whole time into the work, doing neighborhood 
visiting, looking up children who have left school at fourteen, visit- 
ing families, and making out of each neighborhood a real community 
centered in its own schoolhouse. 
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EVENING RECREATION CENTERS* 


Mrs. DesHA BRECKENRIDGE 


Lexington, Kentucky 


We have worked about ten years to get the 
schoolhouses for recreation centers. One of 
our centers grew out of a playground. We 
started a playground in Irishtown, in the shadow of the distillery 
on a lot belonging to the owner of the distillery, who lent it to us. 
Later it was bought by the owner of the saloon across the way, 
who would not rent to us. Then we got a little house, and ran a 
vacation school, with cooking and sewing classes, and later a kinder- 
garten. We also had basket ball, and some playground apparatus. 
On the first lot we had every problem and every trouble that a play- 
ground and recreation center may have. We got into a dispute on 
the Sunday question first. The men of Irishtown had been playing 
baseball on this lot recently, and we carelessly put our shelter house 
on their diamond. They asked us if they could play Sunday lower 
down on the lot. We took the matter to the committee in charge, 
and some of the ladies said they would withdraw the women’s club 
from the playground movement if we opened on Sunday. So we 
built what we called a “Presbyterian fence” and allowed the gentle- 
men to play beyond it, while the women and children came to our 
end of the lot. It was a rough neighborhood. There had been much 
gambling and drinking on Sunday, but there was less after the 
Presbyterian fence was built. The men played baseball, and the 
mothers and children sat on our end of the lot. We conscientiously 
refused the children balls to play with and mallets to play croquet 
because it was Sunday. 

This lot was a big open space, which had never had any grass 
on it. We improved the drinking-water supply of Irishtown. There 
was an old pump on the lot, but the water was contaminated, so we 
begged pipe from the plumber and work from the city men, and 
put in a modern drinking fountain. The water was hot, so we 
begged ice. 


Keeping Open 
under Fire 


Discouraging Experi- 
ences in Beginning 


We had all the troubles that are incident to 
playgrounds. People walked over the flower 
beds. Then came the question of whether we 
should keep open at night,—and we had to because we could not 
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close up. Our first supervisor resigned, but we got another who did 
better, but finally, when he picked up a big tough and deposited 
him on the other side of the fence, trouble began for him. The 
father of this young tough was what is known as a “bad man.” 
He had killed his man and had served time. He gave warning to 
the supervisor not to come into Irishtown any more. So the super- 
visor thought he would have to resign. But I told him he simply 
could not, and I got my husband to reason with him. He gave him 
a pistol and we hired an assistant playground supervisor who had 
a pistol, too. They were told to play baseball with their hands, but 
with their pistols showing in their pockets; they were never to go 
about alone. We kept the playground open on that basis all summer. 
As a result of our vacation school, where we 
had eighty children in the kindergarten, the 
public schools were induced to put kindergartens in. The kinder- 
garten grew, and we kept the playground open every summer for 
ten summers until now we have a school building that we think 
Irishtown needed. There we have cooking, sewing, a laundry 
where the children are taught to wash and where the mothers can 
bring their own washing, shower baths, and we are going to have 
a swimming pool when the money comes in. Not this summer, but 
next, we shall have a beautiful playground. We have a gymnasium 
seventy by forty feet and two and a half stories. In the morning 
there is kindergarten, in the afternoon gymnasium work, in the even- 
ing the people can have parties. One of the rules is to try to teach 
manners and morals in gymnasium and dancing classes. At our 
parties no man who has taken drink is allowed to dance, but must 
sit on the stage. We do not give return checks. This rule is now 
well established, so that the boys who have yielded to their desire 
to get a drink do not offer to dance, but go directly to the stage, 
where they can sit and smell one another’s breath. One young man 
came in one night and said, “Well, I have gone and done it. 
I haven’t taken but one drink, but I know you'll send me to the 
stage, so I’ll go now.” 


The Reward 
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THE RECREATION CENTER AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 
INSTITUTION * 


ANNE DELIA MELVIN 
West Park Recreation Center, Baltimore, Maryland 


Several years ago I had the pleasure of teaching a little Jewish 
boy who had an unusually responsive disposition and very quick 
perceptions. I was reading to him stories from Gayley’s Classic 
Myths and he greatly enjoyed hearing of Atalanta’s Race, Proser- 
pina’s Journey and other adventures. One day I read of Niobe 
and her loss. This was probably the first time the boy had heard 
of the mighty power of the Greek deities. At the close, when the 
shafts of Apollo and Diana were destroying the last of Niobe’s 
children he laid his small hand on my knee and stopped the reading. 
With a question in his voice and gravity, almost accusation, in his 
tone, he said: “Sun god? Moon goddess? There is only one 
God and Christ for the Gentiles!” 

By that expression the child was voicing a 
Clinging to One’s Own new thought that is possessing our age. Out 
Ideals, yet Recognizing ‘ : . 
tay aap a of respect for his simple faith I gave up 

Gayley’s Myths and read from Hawthorne’s 
Tales, where the legend is clothed in fairy language and is not the 
lore of deities. His words, “There is only one God and Christ for 
the Gentiles,” have rung in my ears many times since. They exem- 
plyfy the new social spirit. He clung to his own God, but at the 
same time with reverence granted the Gentiles their Christ. 

By directed effort the recreation center may 
The Recreation Center be a force as a neighborhood institution; it 
May Teach the New . ; ‘ 
Social Spirit may be instrumental in teaching the new social 

spirit. The perfect recreation center with 
opportunities of free entry by those of varying classes, races and 
faith, offers untold possibilities in the development of the “common 
understanding,” as Woodrow Wilson expresses it. An equal 
division of gymnasium and entertainment privileges, regardless of 
financial position or cast, develops a sense of social justice quite 
wholesome for young and old. An occasional mingling of all ele- 
ments in a house celebration creates house loyalty and a new com- 
munity pride. The people learn that their differences are not vital, 
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A RECREATION PROGRAM 


and their similarities give them much in common. If the director 
avoids an accentuation of contrasts and leads to an appreciation of 
likenesses, the old barriers are gradually cast aside and all the vary- 
ing groups come to regard the recreation center as the real nucleus 
for hearty, healthful entertainment. 


EVENING CENTERS AS A PART OF A RECREATION 
PROGRAM * 


Lee F. HANMER 
Director Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


The recreation center’s program must be 
broad and generous and must give the people, 
to some degree at least, the thing they want to do, because they are 
not apt to come to the evening recreation centers if they do not 
get what they want. There are three considerations that face us 
at the outset. 


A Broad’Program 


The first is that our evening recreation centers 
must be attractive. We have heard much of 
the evening recreation center as the competitor of the undesirable 
dance hall. If we compete with that form of commercial recreation 
we must do the thing that they do to some extent, and that is to 
make the place attractive. Don’t let us fail in that matter. Whether 
the center is conducted in a field house or on a lighted playground, 
or in a public school building, or in a park with moving pictures, 
the conditions that surround it must be attractive. 

The second consideration is that we must have 
real people on the job to welcome those folks 
when they come, and see that they have a good 
time. That does not mean a tired worn-out school teacher who 
has been teaching all day long and is trying to do playground work 
in the evening to earn a little extra money. But we must have people 
who have something to put into the work, people with vigor and 
strength, and enthusiasm, to make it go, people who know how to 
lead, who can make the whole situation agreeable and pleasant, who 
can lead rather than supervise and conduct. 


Attractive 


A Leader Who Shall 
Lead 
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A RECREATION PROGRAM 


The third consideration is that we must have 
a program of activities such as the people like 
to take part in. What may it be? Games and athletics for the boys 
from the factories and shops, basket ball, boxing, wrestling. Girls 
must have games of various kinds. Then, we must have social 
gatherings, entertainments, dances,—those things that young people 
like. It is possible to have these in the field house or in the public 
school building if only we give a little thought to the construction 
and equipment of these buildings. Clubs for both boys and girls 
are another agency that help greatly,—literary clubs, dramatic 
clubs, musical clubs, all sorts of clubs. There ought to be a com- 
mittee to organize and set up programs of entertainments, and 
make them go. And let us not forget choral clubs. Let us have 
lots of music, both vocal and instrumental. They help out in neigh- 
borhood celebrations of various sorts. They give neighborhood 
spirit. In some centers we have men’s clubs that hold civic meet- 
ings, when they talk over neighborhood affairs, and if things in the 
neighborhood are not going just right here is a medium of express- 
ing their views to city officials. Then, there are mothers’ clubs, 
cooking clubs, sewing and millinery classes. Even if they do have 
cooking and sewing in the schools, there are many big girls who are 
not in school or who did not have these activities when they were 
in school who would appreciate having them now in the evening 
recreation center. 


What They_Like 


We want a broad program that is not all play 
and not all work. In one city the evening 
schools are putting a little recreation into one period. At another 
center I found an evening school and recreation center going on in 
the same building. Both closed at ten o’clock, but the boys and 
girls from the evening school waited afterward and had a half hour 
with the leader of the recreation center. This shows a need for that 
kind of thing. They wanted a little play. Through the public lec- 
tures, and storytelling, and entertainments, the reading room, and 
the quiet room with the writing table we can reach many. One man 
who has charge of a center in a big city says that many letters are 
written in the quiet room to parents and friends in foreign lands 
that never would be sent otherwise, also letters of application for 
positions. And here the leader can give a word of advice and 
suggestion that will materially help the writer. In that city the 
evening recreation center gives opportunity for self-expression to 


Between Work and Play 
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BOYS’ CLUBS 


all classes in the neighborhood, gives opportunity for fun, recrea- 
tion, a good time, gives opportunity for its people to do the things 
that the working people in the great city would not otherwise have. 
This thing is going on apace. Some cities 
provide concerts in their parks, motion pic- 
tures. States are legislating that public funds shall be used for this 
purpose. Ten States have laws providing that the public school 
buildings and public funds may be used to furnish recreation 
centers for the people. 
Let me close with an illustration of what a 
recreation center can do with the big boys and 
girls. I have told it often before, but it is 
worth repeating for the sake of those who have not heard it. In 
one city I know, the boys’ center and the girls’ center nearby one 
night a week come together for a social evening. The superintend- 
ent said that one night he visited it and found about three hundred 
young men and women having a delightful time. Now before this 
center was opened there was a dance hall of an objectionable sort 
that had been bidding for the evening time of the young people in 
that neighborhood, a real menace to the whole community. The 
superintendent thought he would go over to that dance hall and see 
what was doing there that night, and he found only fifteen couples. 
The boys and girls of that neighborhood were at the recreation 
center provided by the city! 

we The evening recreation center, supervised and 
Makes for Civic ; . ‘ 
an supported by public funds I believe will be one 

of our most powerful social agencies in making 

for social and civic righteousness. 


States Are Interested 


One Center Fulfills 
Its Mission 


BOYS’ CLUBS IN THE RECREATION CENTER * 
CuHarLes Howarp MILLs 


Supervisor Department of Municipal Recreation, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


I have seen very few recreation centers that have not had boys’ 
clubs, and some have had boys’ clubs galore. “Never Sweats,” 
“Touch Me Nots,” “All Star Athletic” clubs, music clubs, and social 
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BOYS’ CLUBS 


clubs, make their headquarters in the recreation centers all over 
the country. It is a good thing. We should encourage the separate 
group idea. Boys seem to me a sort of club-forming animal. It is 
natural for them to form clubs, as natural as it is for a bear to go 
into his hole in the winter time. They have the gang instinct. Let 
us use this instinct. Let us never break up the gang. Let us see 
what kind of plan we can work out to preserve the gang and turn 
it into the right kind of activity. 
I will picture to you briefly what I consider 
almost the ideal boys’ club plan. This ideal 
is not only of a boys’ club, but of a boys’ club 
section of a recreation center. In all recreation centers one of the 
most important sections is the boys’ section. Why not make it a 
boys’ club section? At first my work was exclusively with the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club in San Francisco. There we had a 
remarkable club scheme of trying to give the boys what they want 
and what many people think they ought to have in one great boys’ 
club, not many separate clubs. For the sake of convenience we 
divide that club into sections, calling them by the afternoons upon 
which the business meeting is held. Take the Monday Afternoon 
Club, for instance, and let us follow it through the week. On 
Monday afternoon it has its club meeting consisting of the transac- 
tion of business, after which the club breaks up into groups of five 
and six who take up some kind of handicraft work, coming together 
again later in the afternoon for dramatics or some game. On 
Wednesday afternoon that club comes again for gymnasium work. 
On Friday afternoon they come again for athletic work. On a 
fourth afternoon they may come if they wish for quiet games. 
Four times in the week that club comes to the recreation center. 
If any members are especially talented they may come for special 
work that they are interested in, possibly a band. While the 
Monday Afternoon Club is holding its business meeting the Tuesday 
Afternoon Club will be having, for instance, gymnastic work, the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club, athletics. 

Here is a comprehensive scheme where every 
The Boy Learns to Like boy belongs to a boys’ club, and is in his own 
a Greater Number aa ie _ re 
a iii individual group for various activities. He 

knows where he belongs, just what afternoon 
he is to come, and just what work he is supposed to be doing. One 
of the objects of this scheme is to give the boys what they want, 


One Great Boys’ Club 
with Many Sections 
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and it works, generally speaking. The activities are planned from 
a long study of boy nature. We have learned that boys of their 
own accord will take hold of one little thing that they like best and 
will confine themselves to it. Some boys will never exert them- 
selves in a gymnasium and yet every afternoon when the game room 
is open will find those boys there. This club scheme works out a 
little plan of hitching one thing on to another. If you belong to a 
club you cannot confine yourself to one activity. Each boy must 
come to the center twice a week, at least, once for the club meeting 
and once for gymnastics. He may come oftener if he wants the 
other things. 
The first thing we do is to put the boys into 
these smaller groups of twenty, and teach 
them to take care of themselves. Here is a 
touch of self-government. I have never seen real self-government, 
but this approaches as near to it as I have found in my experience. 
We place the responsibility upon the boys. They elect their own 
officers. The officers are responsible to the club, and the club is 
responsible to the larger boys’ club. They get an insight into parli- 
mentary law, which is something every boy and girl should have. 
They get their ten minutes’ drill every time the club meets. Some- 
times we get pretty lively discussions, and they are very much worth 
while. Sometimes they become expert parliamentarians. One little 
fellow twelve years old was president of his club. One day when 
he was in the chair, this is what I heard: “All you kids that are in 
favor of this motion, say aye; absent minded, no.” 

After this meeting of ten or fifteen minutes 
Small Groups for Inti- then comes one of the most important features, 
mate Touch with : ’ : 
te: tinal and that is the separating into still smaller 

groups of five or six, when they go to a class 
room and under leaders take up some simple form of handicraft. 
It does not make so much difference what kind of handicraft they 
take up as what kind of worker is in charge. We have basketry, 
carving, block printing, drawing, painting, hammock making, elec- 
tricity, tin, copper and brass punching and pounding. They are the 
most popular and the easiest to teach. The idea is not to teach the 
boys simply to do something with their fingers, though that is very 
important, but the deep underlying plan is to have the boys under 
the influence for three-quarters of an hour of some good, clean 


Successful 
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BOYS’ CLUBS 


wholesome leader. That little class is worth nearly all the rest of 
the club work put together. 

Of course the boys like to have fun with the apparatus and to 
play in the gymnasium, but there is a certain amount of gymnasium 
work in which they should be trained in regular class work. Every 
boy has his specialty in athletics. Each boy may choose what team 
he will enter. 

When it comes to dramatics at the close of the 
afternoon I do not know of any one feature 
in all my boys’ club experience that I lay 
greater stress upon than getting hold of the boys and drawing them 
out and ministering to them through this great medium of dramatic 
work. Every normal boy is bubbling over with a desire for dramatic 
expression. This desire should be used just as we feel his physical 
surplus energy should be used. We have been especially successful 
with charades. Often in ten minutes’ time they will decide upon 
a word, and plan it all out, many times not only playing the syllables, 
but making up a play out of it. Here is the story of one little 
charade. A group of boys had been in the club five or six months 
and thought themselves so expert at charades that they could get 
one up without any help from the director. So they were told to 
go ahead, and Joe was the leader. They made the announcement 
that there would be three syllables in the word, which meant there 
would be four acts, one for each syllable and one for the word as 
a whole. When they came on the stage for the first syllable they 
seemed to be in a terrible discussion about to whom a certain hat 
belonged. The second act showed three hunters going across a 
field looking for game, when they were scared away by a scarecrow. 
The third act showed the same hunters going further into another 
field and a little bird flying across the field. When the hunters were 
about to take a shot at it, another great big bird came fluttering 
into the field and made off with the little bird. In the fourth act 
the same hunters were climbing up a mountain peak and looking 
all around through their fists, one placed in front of the eyes, and 
the other beyond it. Evidently the first act stood for “my.” The 
second one might be “crow.” The third, however, was a poser. 
No one could guess it, until Joe explained that the big bird “scooped” 
down on the little one in the field. The whole word was “micro- 
scope,” though the fourth act was meant to indicate “telescope.” 
Charades is a good way to start in for the deeper dramatic work. 


Nimble Wits for These 
Charades 
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Begin with the syllables of a word, then develop a little play to 
indicate the whole word, and afterwards get up a little play letting 
the boys manufacture their own plots. I recommend the higher 
kind of dramatic work for boys. Have them present plays. Then 
comes the question, Where can you get good plays for boys? Well, 
I don’t know. We usually manufacture our own. 

A band is a most helpful activity. Choral and 
singing work is important. What kind of 
songs shall we sing? You will have to use 
your own judgment, but don’t leave out humorous songs. I have 
in mind one chorus of boys picked up from one of the roughest 
districts of a large city who would not at first sing anything but 
ragtime, but little by little they took up college songs, then later 
began to like classic music, and eventually sacred music. 

I should not be loyal to my principles and 
ideals of boys’ club work if I did not say a 
word about the boy scout activities. I regard 
it as the greatest scheme for boys that has ever struck this or any 
other country, and for four reasons. First, because of its univer- 
sality. It touches every class of boy without respect to social stand- 
ing or race or religion. Second, it touches every side of boy nature. 
Third, because of the wonderfully strong, underlying quiet working 
of the moral grip that the boy scout scheme has upon the boy. 
Fourth, because it works. It is not theory. I have worked actively 
in boy scout activities for three years, and in my work have com- 
bined the boy scout scheme with the boys’ club scheme. I would 
make the boys’ club plan I have outlined work up under the headings 
of regular boy scout activities. The advantage of calling it boy 
scout work is the same miraculous moral hold. You do not have 
to preach to the boys. They take the oath and learn the laws. It is 
not the director that has to keep reminding them to live up to them. 
It is the other boys themselves who do it. In all their training, play, 
study, work, they must live up to the scout law, and you will find 
them struggling to do it. 

To summarize: What are the advantages of 
having your whole boys’ section of the recrea- 
tion center a mass boys’ club? First, it teaches 
the boys to take care of things themselves. They have their own 
government responsible to the club and that club responsible to the 
larger club. Second, there is the great convenience of having the 
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YOUNG GIRLS IN RECREATION CENTERS 


boys divided into separate classes for handicraft work. Every boy 
that comes knows what group he belongs in, and where he is to be 
on a certain afternoon. If he is at the center, he must be in that 
place. Third, we have this natural group or section a dividing line 
for the sake of competition and friendly rivalry, not only for their 
sports, but in keeping up club standards. Fourth, it utilizes the 
gang spirit. Friends coming to the center together naturally wish 
to keep together. Take them together, keep them together, use them 
together. Fifth, it has a strong appeal to let the boys do the same 
things their fathers and mothers are doing,—having their own clubs 
and running them themselves. Sixth, I believe the boys’ club scheme 
is the greatest possible stepping stone towards the development of 
recreation center loyalty. Boys are loyal to their friends, to their 
gang, and they are naturally loyal to their section of the boys’ club, 
and to the recreation center, and to the neighborhood. In the last 
place, it develops strong team work and co-operation as I believe 
nothing else can do. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG GIRLS IN THE RECREATION 
CENTERS* 


LaurA W. PLATT 


President Pennsylvania Association of Working Women’s Clubs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The condition in Philadelphia in the even- 
ing social centers for girls, and possibly the 
same holds true in those for boys, is that we have difficulty in 
keeping them in the centers. We find a gradual diminution of 
interest from the time the girl is fifteen extending onwards until 
the ages of eighteen, nineteen and twenty, when in most cases 
we do not have her at all. One cause is unattractive surround- 
ings, and another is the fact that in the school building there 
is no place where the girl can exercise her home instincts, hang 
up photographs and make the piace homelike, there is no room 
which she is not likely to be turned out of for some other activity. 
Another reason why we do not hold adolescent girls is that we 
put the girls into a small room in the school, and then select 


Make Her at Home 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 8, 1913 
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YOUNG GIRLS IN RECREATION CENTERS 


our activities to suit the small room, instead of trying to stand- 
ardize the activities and then getting a suitable room. 

The boy question is another reason. It is strenuous busi- 
ness putting together boys and girls and giving them recreation 
under proper auspices. It takes more people to look after them 
to prevent slips. The honor system is not completely developed, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of the sort of liberty boys and 
girls should have on those occasions. Therefore we have segre- 
gation. We are now trying to have dancing classes for both, 
but they do not compete in any sense with the well-ordered 
dance hall outside. The parents prefer that they should go to 
the schoolhouse, but it does not have so good a floor, the music 
is not so good, the standards are different and are not quite so 
reasonable, the girls think, as in a well-regulated public dance 
hall. I am not speaking of the low dance hall. We do not 
compete with that sort of thing in any sense. 

We take our tired-out teachers in Philadel- 
phia, and say to them, “We want you to 
come and work in the evening recreation 
centers after your long school day.” The work requires more 
strength, more moral energy, more patience, than the average 
teacher has after the day’s work. The attitude these teachers 
unconsciously take is that the children are there before them 
and are to be taught. The center is not for school children. It 
is for working young people. To treat working young people 
as if they were school children defeats the whole purpose for 
which the school center has been established. Many of them 
take their pay envelopes home and help support the family. 
They have their cares and responsibilities, and are as free in 
many ways as those who undertake to teach them, at least in 
their own estimation. There should be tactful direction, not 
obvious, and groups of young people should not be ordered 
about from one room to another or put forcibly into classes for 
which they have no inclination. That is the situation as far as 
I have observed it in twenty-five years of work among young 
people, and eleven years as president of my State association of 
working girls’ clubs. 

The self-governing, self-respecting club 
should be made an integral part of the 
recreation center activity. Hitherto the 
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YOUNG GIRLS IN RECREATION CENTERS 


settlement form of club has been used,—that is, the small group 
with a leader who may or may not be magnetic. The National 
League of Women Workers has passed on another idea which 
is fundamental, on the principle of self-government as directly 
beneficial to the individual, which includes not only those young 
people who are members of the club, but all who work in the 
club as teachers or otherwise. At our last national meeting two 
weeks ago a group of over two hundred people voted as a solid 
unit that hereafter they would have evening meetings, which 
should be held in spite of weather or other drawback, and in 
such places as the rank and file of the club membership could 
reach. We propose to have our working girl delegates attend 
the meetings and vote on national issues. 

One of our objects is the elimination of the 
leader and assistant as such. What we do 
is to give the group a constitution and by-laws, and allow them 
to work up their club, making their own mistakes and learning 
by them. It is slow, and has not very much of a sensational 
appeal, but its results tend to show in the years from 1897 to 
the present time that it develops citizenship. We have about 
twenty thousand members and six State associations, and are 
steadily growing. It has been tried in Pittsburgh with the 
result that almost all the recreation centers there have a club 
of working girls organized along these lines. Is it not better 
to use the activity, and the interest, and the energy of the 
adolescent girl in the direction of putting her in a position of 
self-direction, helping to educate her to do something toward 
bringing into the center her own ideas? It ought to make her 
a more valuable member of the community. We hope to make 
women citizens of whom our nation shall be proud out of the 
material we get in our evening centers. We need to inspire 
optimism and power in team work, and to educate the mothers 
of our future citizens in home-making and in spiritual things. 


A Co-operative Club 




















RECREATION IN THE MILL TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND* 


BERTHA FREEMAN 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Education, training for social work and 
experience had all led me to a skepticism 
of “exceptional cases,” yet I confess that 
when I started out to do field work in small communities a 
year and a half ago, I expected to find that the need of recreation 
and the method of providing it would be different from those in 
the city. I had a desire to understand the small community 
in its peculiarities. On my first visit expectations seemed likely 
to be fulfilled when, first thing in the morning this remark 
greeted me, “Now this town is peculiar. You mustn’t expect to 
do things here that are done in other places.” I was gratified. 
I had hoped to find something characteristic upon which to base 
a plan for public recreation. Later in the day, another person 
made the same remark, with great show of wisdom, not to say 
of originality. The next day it was the same, and the next; in 
the next village the experience was repeated; until now if I 
should be in a village twenty-four hours without encountering 
that remark I should know indeed that I had struck a truly 
peculiar community. 

And the joke of it is that it occurs not only 
in the village, but in the town and in the 
big city. People are emphasizing their 
differences, and unconsciously are making of them an excuse for 
allowing evils to continue. It is as unfortunate when a com- 
munity comes to regard itself as an exceptional case as when a 
person comes to that conclusion about himself. So long as a 
community deludes itself with the idea that it is made of “diff- 
erent stuff than the rest of us,” just so long is it hopeless to 
expect evidence of its being made of better stuff. It is the people 
who stay at home who believe most in peculiarities and excep- 
tional cases. Let those who have had the privilege of knowing 
many communities, large and small, and have learned the old 
lesson, “Humanity is the same the world over,” do everything in 
their power to eradicate this insidious evil of indulging in a 


Little Faith in 
“Exceptional Cases” 


Not So Different 
After All 





* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 10, 1913 
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MILL TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND 


belief in our differences. I would not be misunderstood as 
advocating uniform methods in all places, for each community 
has its characteristics—its own problems and its own resources 
for solving them—and therein lies its virtue. Let us emphasize 
our similarities rather than our differences—our sympathies 
rather than our peculiarities. 

In the small village, as in the city, I see 
the same desire for the dollar that leads 
people to sacrifice their health, and the 
well-being of their families. I see the same laxity in home life, 
the same lowering of moral ideals. I see a little more in the 
village than in the city a lack of a sense of the importance of 
spending money for the best things of life—the school, the 
church, the library, recreation. I see a great reluctance on the 
part of the tax-payer to have his taxes raised for expenditures 
for the public good. I see sometimes evidences of unwise, in- 
efficient handling of public funds, even where there are no evi- 
dences of the graft that has come to be so prominent a feature 
in the administration of large cities. I see an attitude of resig- 
nation toward spending money for remedial measures but little 
inclination to spend it for preventive measures—reparation of 
the past rather than a preparation for the future appears to 
satisfy philanthropic instincts. And while I see plenty of spaces 
in which children might play, I have been reluctantly convinced 
that they do not engage in activities that are worthy the name 
of play. For instance, sitting by my window in a mill village, 
I watched a group of children as they came from school and 
stopped in the road beneath for a few minutes. This is what I 
saw them doing, these four little boys and three little girls just 
released from their half-session in the school room. The boys 
kicked and pinched each other, they pulled the girls’ hair, they 
threw stones at each other, called-each other bad names, they spit 
on each other; the girls stood about inalert; the boys yelled and 
the girls squealed without purpose. They were merely teasing 
each other, they were doing those things which put them con- 
stantly on the defensive, made them suspicions of each other, dis- 
trustful, hateful. And so I went out into the street with them, 
and often I went to the schoolhouse at recess and invited the 
children to come to my yard after school to learn games,—ring 
games, that would show them the pleasure of being together, 


“Plenty of Space 
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would teach them the joy of motion in rhythm that comes from 
many doing the same thing at the same time, that would lead 
them in their play into friendship instead of hate, into mutual 
trust instead of suspicion, into consideration for others rather 
than selfishness—in fact into happiness instead of mere excite- 
ment, and eventually into good citizenship. 
The argument of “plenty of space to play 
in the country” can always be effectively 
met by asking the man (for it is usually a man, it is never a 
mother) who so glibly uses it, what the children of his neighbor- 
hood play. He will be sure to reply that he does not know. Then all 
you have to do is to ask him to watch the children. There is 
no need to try to convince him further—his observations will do 
it for you. He will never again make the assertion that chil- 
dren in the country do not need to be taught to play. 
My experience consists in knowing rather 
intimately a number of mill villages in 
New York and New England,—villages ranging in population 
from 500 to 6,500,—the smallest a setlement five miles from the 
railroad and trolley, dependent for its existence on two small 
woolen mills, a community so bereft both spiritually and physi- 
cally as to render it hard for one born and brought up there to 
grow up pure-minded; the largest containing 6,500 people from 
other lands brought together by a great manufacturing concern, 
many of them coming directly to the village upon arrival in this 
country, a village where everything that enlightened business 
management can think of is provided to lead these new people 
into a realization of the high ideals of American citizenship. 
The hope of the mill town, as of other 
Some Must Have Faith towns, lies largely with two or three people 
ore who know what is going on in the outside 
Leadership : ‘ sdscndli 
world, and who believe in the possibility 
of making things better, and can lead in attempts to make them 
better.—someone with faith in the simple, natural way of play 
and other wholesome occupation for leisure time. The person 
of most influence in the village, is the superintendent—the 
“super,” as he is familiarly called. In his hands lie the power, 
the authority, the weight of influence. He can in the course of 
three years well nigh ruin the moral tone of his village in spite 
of all that church, and school and other agencies for good can 
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do; he can, on the other hand, exert his authority as well as his 
moral influence in the interest of the good. 

Welfare work by employers, when undertaken with an 

understanding of the temper of the employees, with the idea of 
encouraging their own initiative, and with the frank acknowl- 
edgement that it is for the mutual interest of employer and em- 
ployee, has accomplished much, in spite of the criticisms and 
failures that have attended its course in the last fifteen years. 
Perhaps the way to show most effectively 
the bright side of the picture is to tell the 
story of two villages, one of which illustrates the simple common 
sense of starting right and so preventing ills from arising, and 
the other showing how recreation has proved to be the turning 
point in the social career of the village. 
To the first we must not give much time, 
because it can hardly serve as an example, 
but Greystone is such a gem among mill 
villages that I cannot refrain from telling its story. The village 
is small, and the people have nearly all come from England 
within ten years. The company prides itself on never having 
made a contribution to good works, but upon paying high wages 
and supplying healthful conditions under which the people work 
and live. The houses are one and two family cottages, some with 
bathrooms, all with indoor toilet arrangements, running water, 
rooms well arranged, each family having its own porch and 
enclosed yard. 

The people have brought with them their English customs 
and have established a co-operative store which in five years of 
its existence has paid 5% on the shares and an average of 814% 
on all purchases, and has had the great social effect that comes 
from many people working on its committees for the public 
good. A co-operative Social Club House, containing a bar, a 
reading room, a social hall and a game room, has been in exist- 
ence for about five years, and has paid 5% on the shares. It 
has regulated drinking with excellent effect. It has been the 
center for cricket, golf and for canoeing and swimming. A 
young women’s life saving corps was organized by one of the 
mill girls, and has flourished for several years. A girls’ club 
was formed and the co-operation of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of a nearby city sought in gymnastic instruction. 
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A little church has been established by the people without out- 
side help. Although the mill employs so-called foreigners, these 
good English folk will not allow them to live in their midst. 
Each morning and night witnesses five carloads of Poles, 
Italians and Portuguese unloaded and loaded at the mill doors. 
So they have kept their English ways of work and play in the 
midst of the changing mill conditions of New England. 

The other story is of a village that has been 
in existence ever since cotton mills were 
known in New England. Some of the houses in which the people 
live were built long before the war. Originally the population 
was entirely English-speaking. The company has always been 
absentee, but has taken a kindly interest in the village, provid- 
ing a church building, a parish house, a village hall and a library. 
The company owns every house in the village, even the school- 
house and the town hall, which it rents to the town. Some years 
ago a superintendent was in power whose ambition is said to 
have been to pay large dividends, and who in his short-sighted- 
ness allowed the buildings to run down, the fences to fall and 
not be replaced, the trees to die; he antagonized some of the 
oldest and best employees, who left, and brought in to take their 
places a cheap class of help, mostly Poles, and a few Greeks 
and Turks. 

As a result many people lost their interest in thir homes, 
every yard became a thoroughfare, people came to have no 
respect for property nor for authority, the children ran wild. 
Three years ago the village seemed to those interested to be 
in a hopeless state of stagnation. 

The one bright spot all along—the beacon 
light to many, was the church and parish 
house; it had always been the center of 
social life for the village, but after the departure of many of 
the English-speaking people and the coming of the foreigners, 
though no less active and efficient, its scope was limited. A 
kindergarten was established by two young women who 
belonged to the only well-to-do family in the town. To it came 
all children who applied, up to the number of forty. A wise little 
kindergartner took charge and has performed valiant service. 
A mothers’ club of forty women is a nucleus for parents’ inter- 
est in school work, if only the school board will foster it and 
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continue it in the form of a parents-teachers’ association. But 
aside from this the foreigners had no part in community life. 
Three years ago a summer children’s play- 
ground was established, and children’s 
gardens. The first year was fraught with 
all the difficulties of a new enterprise but persistence prevailed, 
and the second year saw much more interest, and what was 
best of all, home gardens began to spring up. Prizes were 
offered. The company, being now represented by a new super- 
intendent, gave land for the gardens and playground, and equip- 
ment for the latter, offered to cart loam to whomever asked for 
it for a home garden, put in some curbs and fences, beautified 
the grounds around the church and parish house, redecorated 
the village hall, and planted trees. The superintendent was 
made president of the Garden and Playground Association, and 
he was not only president, but he was active. Co-operation of 
the Extension Department of the State College was secured and 
a skilled garden worker visited the village regularly to instruct 
and inspect. In the two years, however, the foreigners had not 
been reached to any great extent—a few Polish children had 
gardens at the garden center, but no home gardens. This year 
efforts are to be made to induce the young Greek men to have 
window boxes and to come to the playground in the evening 
where it is planned to have a man play director. At present 
their only diversion (it is not recreation) consists of drinking 
beer and playing cards. 

Best of all, perhaps, the company has begun to wonder if it 
has fulfilled its obligations to its operatives, and of its own initi- 
ative has employed a social worker to make an inquiry into 
conditions in the village and to recommend a program for civic 
work, and make suggestions for carrying it out. The investiga- 
tion has been carefully and quietly made; the plan for further 
development has been based on the work already begun by the 
people themselves. 


When the Company 
Took an Interest 


Just as there is no time to speak at length 
of the problems of the mill village, so there 
is none to enlarge upon the wholesome 
occupation for leisure time that is being introduced here and 
there,—the clubs for men, for mothers, for boys and girls, the 
recreation buildings, gardens, the textile school, the library, 
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RECORDS FOR PLAYGROUND USE 


awakened interest in the church, especially that arising because 
of church federation, and I might add, for those who spend their 
leisure time in being sick,—visiting nurses. 

Ixtremely happy are those villages where the mill owners 
live in the village and make themselves and their families a part 
of the community life in a democratic way. I have found a 
few such. 

The hopeful thing about the mill village as I know it, is 
the springing up within the last three years of a desire on the 
part of an individual or a group to find the one point of common 
interest and the basing of a plan of civic betterment upon that, 
thus giving all the varying elements a chance to work together 
for their own good. 


TO SUPPORT PARKS BY DANCES 


The success of Cleveland’s municipal dances has led the city 
to consider erecting dance halls, at least one hundred by one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, in each large park, to be open through- 
out the year. It is estimated that the city would receive, at three 
cents a dance, sufficient funds to maintain its entire park system. 


RECORDS FOR PLAYGROUND USE 


Among the new Victor records for September are the Military 
escort March and On the Wing Galop, both played by the Victor 
Military Band. The former record was made especially for the 
field day exercises of the Philadelphia schools and the Auxeto- 
phone was used at the field day in Fairmount Park. On the 
Wing Galop was issued in response to requests for a record with 
a running rhythm for general practice in running and walking. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS. A HANDBOOK ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL PLAYER METHOD 
By EMMA SHERIDAN Fry. Published by Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents 

This little book contains ideas enough to waken into active use every 
brain cell the reader may possess—especially if he means to practice the 
theories set forth. One wishes the psychology were a little less psychic 
or at least that the terms were more the accepted brand, and yet when one 
reads Chapter Five—Examples of the Educational Use of The Dramatic 
Instinct in Storyplaying, with its delightful enthusiasm, spontaneity, sym- 
pathy, its happy touch with child-thought, one knows that such play leader- 
ship means happy, developing children, no matter in what language the 
principles are stated. 

The Educational Player Method is not to be lightly cast aside. It 
recognizes the sacred unconsciousness of self which too many leaders of 
dramatic play destroy. It stands for “education both sides of the footlights.” 
It recognizes the dramatic instinct not as “talent” but as a fundamental and 
universal human instinct; it develops not actors, but human beings. It is 
undoubtedly a great step in the development of dramatic play. One hopes 
the dramatic instinct is not quite so omnipotent as the author would have 
us believe, though it is inspiring to think virture may be so surely developed. 
Mrs. Fry has been demonstrating her method for ten years in New York 
City and whether or not one accepts her explanations of certain phenomena 
observed during this time, the fact remains that the Educational Player 
Method in her hands at least has worked. 


SANE EUGENICS 
By Maxtmittan P. E. GroszMann. Published by the National Association for 


the Study and Education of Exceptional Children, Waldemar H. Groszmann, Secretary 


General, Plainfield, New Jersey 


In these days when almost every newspaper or magazine one picks up 
contains some reference to eugenics, the words sane eugenics, make an instant 
appeal. And the work justifies its title. Dr. Groszmann reviews the startling 
theories advanced in the name of eugenics and proceeds to show the fallacy 
of sudden and unskilled effort so to regulate society, and with large-hearted 
wisdom notes instances where the world at large has gained by individual 
unhappiness and the sacrifice of individual eugenics. Dr. Groszmann treats 
the dangers of instruction in sex hygiene, the eternal fact that knowledge 
does not always carry with it virtue, the supremacy of Love, “the theme of 
the songs of all human poets, and the dreams of all philosophers,” as “a 
mainspring of human actions and human progress,” closing with an appeal 
for that slow and scientific application of the theories which shall really prove 


sane eugenics. 
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INSTANTLY SUCCESSFUL 


©) One Hundred Folksongs of 
2) Edited by 
Y/Y All Nations GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
A New Volume of ** The Musicians’ Library’’ (64 vols.) 100,000 sold 
Price, postpaid, paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 
Sheet Music Size Send for Free Booklet 
One of the most interesting volumes of that admirable series, The Musicians’ 


Library. ltis truly representative of all nations and will be of great value to any one 
seeking information on folksongs.—Musical Courier. 


Folksongs of Eastern Europe 


Edited by RALPH RADCLIFFE WHITEHEAD 
Size 914 x 124%; paper. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
The interest we all take in tolksongs is duetotheir intimate expression of the 
natural characteristics of foreign nations in a language we perfectly understand. 
—Musical Courier. 





Folksongs and Other Songs for 
Children sizes x11%; pp. 226; boards. Price, postpaid, $2.00 


A collection of music that is simple and child-like in its appeal, for teachers and 
lovers of children. 
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Send tor Descriptive Circular H ‘Songs for Children and Kindergarten” 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - 150 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., - - = 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
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The Moulthrop 
Movable and 
Adjustable 

School Chair 


The only practical School 
Seat for use in connection 
with 

SOCIAL CENTER WORK 


Sanitary 
Hygienic 
Comfortable 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 








GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1913 





Announcements for 1913-1914, with Register for 1912-1913, 
sent on application. 


AUTUMN COURSES: SURVEY OF THE FIELD OF 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK, SOCIAL TREATMENT (FAMILY 


REHABILITATION), PRACTICE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 


SOCIAL STATISTICS, 
AND 


NEW TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND WORKERS 
WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AND SPECIAL FIELD WORK 








For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
18 Somerset Street : : : Boston, Massachusetts 


Announcement of a Course on Neighborhood and Community 
Work — October to May inclusive. Students can specialize in 
Neighborhood Work, the School Center, Recreation, Lectures, 
Conferences,'Special Exercises, and Practice Work. The course 
is in charge of Mrs. Eva W. White, assisted by Miss Ethel Hobart 
and Mr. Ernest Hermann. 











Agents Wanted for The Playground 


The Playground and_ Recreation Association of 
America wishes to secure individuals in all parts of the 
country to act as agents for THe PLAYGROUND. 

Details regarding this work may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Editor of THe PLAyGRounpb, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 

BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 
and the small boy (a formidable combination you'll admit). 
AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 
opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 
ence 

WRITE US for a copy of the little book, as well as the new 


catalog of Spalding Apparatus. 
This trade-mark 


guarantees perfect satisfaction 


A. G. SPALDING ¢& BROS., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 














No city can be called really well governed which 


does not supply clean and well paved streets and a 
good police department and good methods of trans- 
portation. 


After all, however, these things are incidental to 
the main purpose for which people go to live in cities. 
They do not go there to build streets, or to arrest one 
another, or merely to travel back and forth. They 
travel back and forth, they establish a police force, 
they build and keep streets in repair for the purpose 
of furthering their real ends of work—self-protection, 


education, self-development, diversion, social life. 


Sometimes such things as playgrounds, parks, 
recreation piers, museums and_ libraries, school 
lunches, municipal theatres, municipal markets, model 
tenements, social centers, have been discussed as if 
they were frills and furbelows. As a matter of fact 
they come very close to the real objects for which 


cities exist. 


Great are the advantages produced by cities. The 
great civilizations of the past have expressed them- 
selves in cities: Babylon, Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Venice—the very name of each of these cities is 
emblematic of some phase of human advancement. 
We do not think of their streets, or their police, or 
their means of transportation. We think rather of 
their literature, or their commercial triumphs, or their 
religious ideals, or their schools of learning, or their 
treasures of art. These are the things for which cities 
exist—The Outlook, Sept. 6, 1913. 
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